Ruth Milner Visits 
European Welfare Projects 


Nestled in the beautiful, rolling coun- 
tyside of southern Germany here and 
here are fascinating little villages. Two 
yf them are of special significance to this 
writer because in them are located Haus 


im Berg—“Houses at the Mountain.” In 
he Houses live old people, young girls 
aken from lives of prostitution, young 


pen out of prison, mentally retarded and 


enile old people. The village of Butten- 
ausen has seven of these homes and in 
rach there are three—about 280 people 


n all being given services according to 
heir individual needs. 


Christian Vocation 


The homes are privately owned and 
perated by a Christian family, members 
f which have dedicated their lives to 
od and to the service of their fellow- 
en. Trained social workers, nurses, dieti- 
ans, farmers and business men make up 
1e staff. Approximately 1,000 acres of 
nd are cultivated so that the cattle, 
eep, chickens and hogs may be fed 
hich in turn furnish food for the tables 
the homes. Thriving vegetable gardens 
Iso add to the food supply. The social 
ork of the Haus am Berg is approved 
the State even though operated pri- 
tely. Many of the persons under their 
re have been referred to them by social 
elfare agencies. Rehabilitation through 
odern social techniques administered in 
hristian love is the goal for every life 
at comes within the homes. There is a 
ridge House” for older people to which 
ey may come from the hospital and re- 
ive the necessary therapy to help them 
just to normal living. Everyone who 
es in Haus am Berg is helped to become 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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Sit-in Demonstrations Seen 
As Regular Anti-Bias Weapon 
"At 3-19 pam en Tuesday, May 10, 
1960, small groups of Negroes, carefully 
selected by their leaders, calmly walked 
up to the lunch counters in six downtown 
Nashville, Tennessee, stores and sat down 


to an historical mid-afternoon snack. 
Many of them sat next to white persons. 
Their orders for food were politely re- 
ceived and just as politely served—by 
white persons. ... 

“Thus did Nashville become the first 
major city in the region traditionally 
known as the South to permit whites and 
blacks to eat together openly in public 
places.” 

This is the opening statement of a Spe- 
cial Report for the Nashville Community 
Relations Conference prepared by Wal- 
lace Westfeldt, a Nashville newspaper re- 
porter. The Report (which is published in 
the October 1960 issue of Motive) out- 
lines the events which brought about the 
change in lunch counter policy and prac- 
tice. The events began with Sit-i: in 
February, 1960. This entire Special Ke- 
port is well worth reading as background 
for understanding the Sit-ins as the most 
effective and popular means yet used for 
the achievement of racial justice. 


In effectiveness the Sit-in is now estab- 
(Continued on Page 7) 
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New President, Congress Face 
Problems of Senior Citizens 


The new President and Congress, tak- 
ing office in January, will probably deal 
actively with the problems of citizens over 
65 years of age. Senior citizens had cam- 
paign promises from both candidates that 
not enough has been done by the federal 
government in such areas as medical care, 
housing and Social Security Benefits. 

In brief, Senior citizens have come of 
age “politically” in the United States. 
There are now 16 million men and women 
over 65. As a politically grouping with a 
special interest they compare with the 18 
million members of organized labor, ap- 
proximately 17 million Negroes and far 
outnumber the five to six million full time 
farmers. Except for the Townsend move- 
ment, of course, Senior citizens are not an 
organized bloc with common aims. How- 
ever, they are an identifiable group with 
common certain needs, some of which can 
be ministered to by concerned public and 
private groups. And their number will 
grow. Compared with 16 million today 
there are now 35 million in the 45-65 age 
bracket. 


Medical Care Plans 


Medical care for the aged seems almost 
certain to be reviewed again by the Presi- 
dent and Congress. Neither Presidential 
candidate was satisfied completely with 
the limited medical care program that 
passed the post-convention August session 
of Congress. This program provides for 
relief grants with the federal go. *nment 
putting up three or four dollars for every 
dollar of medical care for the aged appro- 
priated by the states. The states world 
establish the standards for participation in 
the program. But in general there would 
be a “needs” test. 


Those who object to the Medical Care 
(Continued on Page 7) 


THE EVANGELIZATION OF THE HUMAN HEART 


You. 
Me. 


You. 


Me. 


You. 


“Veah—the Decade—” 


“That’s right. A real objective for 
the Decade of Decision.” 


“Try me again. I didn’t get it. 
Something about a heart—?” 


“The evangelization of the human 
heart—first the unconverted heart 
of the average nominal church mem- 
ber and second the unchallenged 
heart of the average-pagan-on-the- 
street.” 


. “The Evangelization of the Human 


Heart—nice slogan!” 
“Tt’s not a slogan.” 


“Do you mind being more precise 
then?” 


“O.K. By ‘heart’ I mean ‘the total 
personality viewed in terms of its 
value commitments.’ What will it 
bleed for? What will it give for? 
What—in the long run—is it pre- 
pared to die for? When I speak of 
the unconverted heart of the aver- 
age nominal church member, I mean 
that most church members are sim- 
ply ‘baptized pagans’ with little 
ultimate commitment to anything 
beyond themselves. And when I 
speak of the unchallenged heart of 
the average-pagan-on-the-street, 1 
mean that most of us in the church 
expect only verbal commitments 
rather than changed lives when we 
go out to evangelize the world.” 


“T see. You’re concerned with 
changed lives rather than church 
statistics.” 
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Me. 


You. 


Me. 


You. 


Me. 


You. 


Me. 


You. 


Me. 


You. 


Me. 


You. 


Well?” 


“Presumptuous, aren’t you?” 


“Come again?” 
“Only God changes lives.” 


“No contest. ’'m as orthodox as a 
daisy. I believe that men are saved 
by faith elicited by the grace of 
God. But that’s not all I believe. 
I’m a ‘full gospel’ man.” 

‘Veale? 


“T believe that a guy’s faith and his 
acts are inseparable—that what he 
does is what he is—that you cannot 
separate ethics and evangelism—in 
short, that when a guy joins church 
he ought to stop beating his wife—”’ 
“Moralism, pure unadulterated mor- 
alism. You ought to be ashamed. 
Have you nothing better to offer the 
Decade of Decision?” 

“Tm not ashamed—nor intimidated. 
Men and women are never convert- 
ed in a vacuum, They are converted 
in concrete social situations—or not 
at all—and their conversions—if 
genuine—always involve changed 
ways of life. The gospel is not about 
faith in general but about faith in 
God—a God of love. This means 
action, morals, ethics, decision, 
life!” 

“And you’re the one who’s going to 
engineer this, eh?” 

“No...and Yes! To the extent that 
I can help to set the conditions in 
which men are changed, yes. To the 
extent that I think that I can ma- 
nipulate men, no!” 


“Actually all that anyone may do to 
change lives is to preach the gospel 
—witness to the loving and forgiv- 
ing goodness of God. The rest must 
be left to God himself.” 


“Again no contest. Providing you 
mean something more than a verbal 
witness only—a full gospel witness 
that involves acts of justice and 
service and understanding and rec- 
onciliation, as well as words. What 
I am saying is that preaching by 
itself alone is a sawdust witness, a 
dry bones witness and until the wit- 


You. 


Me. 


You. 


You. 


You. 


ness of the sermon is validated by 
the witness of Christian living it i: 
shallow, vapid and cheap.” 


“Now coming back to the dec 
ade—?” 


“Well, let me say it this way: Ow 
department of Christian Action ane 
Community Service believes witl 
Paul and the writer of Hebrews thai 
though God reveals himself in al 
creation he reveals himself mos’ 
perfectly in the incarnation. Firs 
in one Man, Jesus Christ, and sec 
ond in all redeemed men—in thi 
church—the body of Christ, definec 
as the fellowship of human being: 
who have responded in faith to the 
grace of God and given themselve 
in service to the needs of men. (You 
see when we use the phrase the bod 
of Christ we mean it literally, no 
metaphorically.) We believe there 
fore if men are to be converted to 
day they must experience the grace 
and love of God in tangible form— 
in the incarnation—the body o 
Christ—the fellowship of those whi 
have already responded in faith ti 
the grace of God and given them 
selves in service to the needs of men 
And we believe that converted me‘ 
must respond in gratitude to th 
love of God by their service to man. 


“YVeah—now the decade?” 


“That’s what the decade must b 
about—the evangelization of thi 
human heart—statistics, moner 
churches—yes, but only incidentalill 
and instrumentally.” 


yo 


“So we must begin to speak to mes 
of the meaning of love in our worl 
and in our generation—in a time ¢ 
revolution, war, racial hatred, hu 

ger, loneliness and moral degrad: 
tion. It is our responsibility to s 

of judgment, of justice, of forgiv 

ness, of repentance, of reconciliatia 
and love and to act out our wor 

in programs that embody the lov 
and judgment of God.” 


“Presumption! 
sumption!” 


presumption! p! 


“This is a chance we all must tak 


BARTON HUNTER 
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HERE’S WHERE YOUR TAX MONEY GOES 


ae 
[his Newsletter tells how Congress allocated your tax dollars in 1960. The figures include ali regular, supple- 
ental and permanent funds appropriated by Congress during its 1960 session. Practically all of this money will 


3° spent in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1961. 


ere are the 


some of 


a ee 


Overall, Congress appropriated $83.3 billion. This 
is $820 million more than in 1959, or about $461 
or each man, woman and child in the United States. 


By far the largest sum, $47 billion, or more than 
$260 per capita, is for current military programs. 
his is $800 million more than was appropriated last 
ear. It is 8% more than all the estimated personal 
come taxes to be paid by all taxpayers in 1961. It 
1400 times the amount presently earmarked for dis- 
ament activities in fiscal 1961. 


n additional $5.5 billion was appropriated for vet- 
rans’ benefits. 


Interest on the national debt totals $9 billion. Most 
of the $286.3 billion debt is war created: $270.4 
illion was accumulated during the war years—fiscal 
ears 1917-19, 1939-46, 1950-54—and only $25 billion 
f this wartime total has been paid off in peacetime. 


his year the Newsletter tables and chart include inter- 
st on the debt and other permanent appropriations for 
e first time. Comparisons with previous Newsletters 
ould take this change into account. 


Appropriations for disarmament were held to a low 
level, in view of the complexity of the subject and 
e need for more adequate preparations for nego- 
ations. 


he Department of State is expected to spend only 
951,000 on disarmament in 1961. The Atomic Energy 
ommission has programmed $32.5 million for re- 
2arch on test detection. The Senate Subcommittee on 
isarmament was given $48,000 for the year ending 
uary 31, 1961. Some additional expenditures will 
made by the Department of Defense and other 
encies — but detailed information is not available 
t this time. 


Appropriations for all UN programs amounted to 
$116 million, or about 65¢ per capita. 


highlights 


and conclusions: 

e Non-military economic aid and technical assistance 
was allotted $1.7 billion, some $470 million less than 

in 1959. This entire program, which some opponents 

argue will “bankrupt” the country, actually accounts 

for only 2% of the funds appropriated by Congress 

this year. 


e The two largest domestic programs are social secu- 

rity, education, health and welfare — $4.8 billion, 
and agriculture—$4 billion. Grants to the states for 
aid to the aged, blind, dependent children and the dis- 
abled are the largest single item among the social wel- 
fare programs. They constitute some 43% of the total. 


e In addition to the $4 billion appropriated for agri- 

cultural activities, the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion was given $285.8 million to pay for surplus foods 
distributed abroad by the U.S. Government and volun- 
tary agencies. Another $345.5 million was allocated to 
food donations to needy families and school lunch pro- 
grams in the United States. 


e Non-military spending by the Federal Government 

has remained relatively constant over the past dec- 
ade while state and local expenditures have risen 
sharply, as the chart on page 6 graphically illustrates. 
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Just off the press, this 
pamphlet gives detailed 
information and figures, 
largely from official 
sources, on the impact 
of the military establish- 
ment on American life. 
Send 25¢ for your copy. 


MONEY VOTED BY CONGRESS IN 1960 


Amount Percent 
I. NATIONAL DEFENSE AND MILITARY SECURITY 
Defense Department: 
Military. personnel. ..2.. 5... 3 4 A ee wes, 
Operation and maintenance __._—_______— a is eooeu G00 
Procurement of equipment, including missiles and aircraft ____________----- WEEE i 
Research, development, testing (includes some non-military ) AON GSSInee 
Military public works, including construction of missile sites —________________---- Age ECOL 
Atomic Energy Commission (includes non-military development )_.---------- gre 1eckuo0 
Merchant Marine (includes some non-military funds) —-.._______----------------------------_— a8'964°000 
Emergency Defense Agencies, mainly Civil Defense —____________-_---------------------___----------- aomeeod 
Selective-Service-System 2 eS 1a 056 G00 
Acquisition of strategic materials (fiscal 1960, 1961) —_____________-___-_____________------ ea 
National.Security. Council. a eee A i a ana aaa cee ieee : 
Military aid to other countries, including economic aid to help maintain noe 
allied military establishments, and compensation for use of Bonin {slands==—== 2,481,000, 
Subtotal = eee 47,039,024,400 — 56.45% 
Il. VETERANS AND OTHER COSTS OF PAST WARS 
Veterans Administration and Bureau of Veterans’ Re-employment Rights_________________- 5,479,624,800 
Memorials. and Army cemeterial expenses22-. 7 = = = es 10,823,750 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commission__= = = 2 _ = 24 = eT ee Se ee 485,000 
Estimated Permanent Appropriation for Veterans Administration —___.___-________-- 685,000 
Subtotal #2 2a ees 5,491,618,550 — 6.59% 
Ill. ADMINISTRATION OF NATIONAL DEBT (more than 80% war created) 
BureaulolPiblicy Deb teen ee ee ee ee ee ee Se Sed Meee ere eae 48,350,000 
Estimated Permanent Appropriation for Interest on Debt_—_ 9,000,000,000 
SUbiotdl a, So ee ee 9,048,350,000 — 10.86%: 


IV. FOREIGN AID AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE (MOSTLY NON-MILITARY ) 


Developments Loans Puneet ee ee ey eee ee 550,000,000 
United states “I echnical ‘Cooperation (Point: Four) 4. 322 ee ee 150,000,000 
Technical ‘Cooperation (Organization of American, States)... —._ 3 1,300,000 
President’s Contingency Fund—for emergencies including military aid... 250,000,000 
Special Assistance (economic aid, malaria eradication, etc.)2o0. 2 8 231,500,000 i 
International Educational Exchange Activities including $10 million for 
Hawailan center 22 ott 10 Chee eee eee aoe eee 42,305,000 ; 
NATO "Science: Progranytce Sat, Be ST oe eee IO Sis a 1,200,000 2 
Payment of Ocean Freight on shipments of clothing, medicines, etc., by : 
voluntary ~agencies.2yijf7> lovin) alt ee) epee) nein oe eh ee ee 2,000,000 ; 
Administrative expenses of Mutual Security Program... peep ae ap dee ee 46,000,000 
United States contributions to UN Special Programs: pi 
UN} Téehnical-Assistanee 2 25 Dupe CON 15 aed Ee ele le oe ee < 33,000,000 z 
UN Children's¢Funds\CUNICEF )1028 SU Se eee 12,000,000 z 
UN? High*Commissioner! forsRetugees ve rae ae ee ee ee ee 1,300,000 7 
UN Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees... 16,500,000 i 
Other Refugee Programs: | 
Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration... 6,700,000 
United States Escapee. Programims .\+ Semeese J Sere 42 iia ets Sk 3,350,000 


This table shows the distribution of regular, supplemental and permanent appropriations voted by Congress in 1960. 
The $83 billion total includes $984.4 million to pay obligations incurred prior to July 1, 1960, and $82.3 billion for 
the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1960, and ending June 30, 1961. Expenditures during the current fiscal year are 
expected to exceed present appropriations by more than $1 billion. This additional sum may be drawn from the — 
following sources: (1) Unexpended balances—funds appropriated in one year and carried over to succeeding years. | 
An estimated $72.4 billion was carried into fiscal 1961. (2) Further supplemental appropriations. The Adminis- — 
tration has announced that an additional $1.6 billion will be requested for fiscal 1961. (3) Loan funds—to finance 
such programs as rural electrification, veterans’ housing and the Tennessee Valley Authority. These total $1.3 bil- 


lion at present. (4) Contract authority by which agencies can make a contract before an appropriation is made. This 
is estimated at $.5 billion for fiscal 1961. * 


In order to obtain some measure of the impact of Federal transactions on the economy, 
the trust funds, a non-budgetary item. These are made up of money collected by the Federal Government each — 
year and held in trust for later payment to private individuals or to State and local governments, e.g., highway trust 
fund, unemployment and retirement trust funds. Trust fund receipts are expected to total $23.8 billion in fiscal 1961. 


one must also take note of 


$83 BILLION VOTED BY CONGRESS IN 1960* 


MILITARY AND DEFENSE RELATED 73.9 % 


| MMII 


current military program 56.4 %: 


(including atomic ener § 
and aie lites ae Wy 
YUL /f Yh 


Sail EZ ES IILE 


ae 
Ss aoe ae 


eanational debt 10.9 % 
<= (over 80% war created ) 


oe 
ag 


2 iG 


veterans 6.6 ae c 


NON-MILITARY 261% 


foreign relations 2.5% 


(including ES: 
vy 
LY 


health, education =. 
, {| ; 2 
and welfare 5.8 Ly S\ as natural resources 7.1% 
JUNI | 
commerce and labor .9% general government 2.2% 


* The $83 billion includes all funds appropriated by Con- 
gress during calendar 1960, regardless of whether the 
money was spent in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1960, 
or allocated to the year ending June 30, 1961. The break- 


Corporation Income Taxes 


26¢ 


down is as follows: 
Supplementals, fiscal 1960 
Regular, fiscal 1961 
Permanent, fiscal 1961 


984,449,000 
72,649,886,989 
9°695,400,000 
$83,329,735,992 


FRIENDS COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL LEGISLATION 
Fiscal Year 1961 Estimate 245 Second Street, N.E. e@ Washington 2, D.C. 


VIII. Continued 
Public Health Service, including grants to the States but excluding 


Indian Health»... ee $ 977,962,500 
Indian. Health, Education and Welfare = 9.25 ee 121,859,000 
Grants to States for maternal and child welfare... ______ Seen 
Children’s Bureau—salaries and expenses ________-----.--------------== === Boo ae 
School “Linch  Progvam 5. - 55 eae 
Special Milk Program (fiscal 1959)=.. 74,027, aA 
Armed Services Dairy Program (fiscal 1959)... 41,264,3 
Agricultural donations for domestic relief (fiscal 1959) _.__....------------------------ 80,169,874 
Food and Drug Administration = 0 19,541,000 
National. Science» Foundation 2-3) ee ee 175,800,000 
Miscellaneous educational activities, including Office of Secretary, HE W-__---------- 6,955,000 
Housing: and Home. Finance Agency 2 a Ves eee 371,527,000 
National Capital Planning Commission and Housing Authority —-----------__--- 698,000 
Estimated Permanent Appropriations of $9.7 million for the Office of 

Education and $40 million for school lunch program ______-----.------------------------ 49,711,000 

Subtotal = oa ee ee ee 4,834,503,723 = 5.80% 


IX. TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATIONS AND SPACE 


Post Office Department (includes $3.25 billion anticipated revenue )—-—---------- 4,026,400,000 
Bureau of Public Roads (in addition to $2.7 billion from Highway Trust 

Fund) nce # eee ey et ho ete oe Fe re ts Ss ee ee ee 189,700,000 
Airports rand) aviation 2 6 te e6 ee dn ee 772,886,500 
National Aeronautics and, SpacesAdministration <2. <-25- 0 eee 938,000,000 
Coast Gardin ee ee ee ee i neh a ie ee eh Fo we ee ne 281,000,000 
Weather Bureau 2st a eS a eee Se a ee ee 2 ee Bere ee 57,740,400 
Coast:and, Geodetic: Survey-20.. 7 se ee ee ee 22,588,000 
Federal Communications. Comm iSSion eo eee 13,085,000 

Subtotal 22.2 =. 2. aa eee 6,301,399,900 — 7.56% 


X. COMMERCE, INDUSTRY AND LABOR 


Commerce: Regulation of Domestic and Foreign Commerce and Coun- 


CH OL ECONOMIC! (A CVASOT Serta et ie ete ws ee a ae ee ec 69,438,100 , 
Siall = Business mel ciryiyt Ste tl Oe seem eee aaa eee sue 55,597,000 
Census Bureau and National Bureau of Standards .... 80,638,500 
General administration of Department of Commerce —— — 5,414,875 
Labor: Employment Offices, Unemployment Compensation, training _______ 516,156,200 
Mediation and Regulation of Labor Disputes 23,310,400 7] 
Standards, enforcement, statistics and administration —§ __________________ 37,519,800 : 
Sai biota les ee bene Ne 788,074,875 — 95% 


XI. ADMINISTRATION OF LAW 


| 


Federale bureansorelnvestivation <_ Swett. 22.827 oa. eee | See ee 118,000,000 
immigration®and.Naturalization Service; eee eee ee Oe ee ee 59,700,000 
Général Jexpenses soln Justice, Department st) ase oe ee 47,835,180 
Federals BrisonsS ystemeetcct ee ot Ne ee a 56,220,000 
Ad ministraviomeol, Comms 2 to. 6 2 See Nee ee ee ee 50,818,465 
Treasury Department—Bureau of Customs, Secret Service, Narcotics 

Controlssand¢ Tax Court see te el a he: Bark ities a ee ee 68,239,000 
subversive Activities» @ontrolk- Board's: ee eg ee 395,000 
Commissionsons Civil’ Rights t: bese: fi.0 tence e we hie: Bie pelea be ele ee 850,000 
Estimated Permanent Appropriation for the Secret Service. 273,000 

Subtotal 2 =) = A ee ee 402,330,645 — 48% 


XII. GENERAL GOVERNMENT EXPENSES 


Operation, of; Congress¥and the ‘Capitol aaa. 32s Pe ee en 
Executive Office and White House eepenice eee Se AEle ARON Med pith RS etal icon Me hits She ae 
Tax. collection; auditing‘and financial management. 26 = 200 eee 487,775,000 
Civil Service Commission and General Services Administration 531,512,500 
Administration/of territorial governments and D. Cis — es a) fot) ee 60,122.000 
Transitional grants to Alaska > 3 eee oe See eae ee can 6,000,000 
Bureau of Indian Affairs (except education and welfare program) and "aig 
IndiansClaims' Com@mvisslon: 6 es eee eee ee i Se 58,355,800 
Miscellaneous, including claims against the government... sitttststs—sS 25,627,215 


enti: Sonne nea TE Ie Ee 145,161,000 
Subtora lisa: sseten yee i 1,455,910,370 = 1.7 
TOTAL 1 960,08 a oe eee $83,329,735,992 —10 


IV. 


VI. 


Continued 


AGRICULTURE AND AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES 


Agricultural Research and Extension Service 
Soil Conservation Service 


Commodity Credit Corporation 


restoration of capital impairment, fiscal 


1958, 1959, 1960—exclusive of dairy programs and food donations... 
Sale of surplus commodities for foreign currencies, fiscal 1960 


REA and Farmers Home Administration—operating expenses only (1961 
loans authorized: REA $190 million; FHA $227 million plus con- 


EAT NN CLES, ses eee ge ae aap eg ei OV eI Se le, ae 
Other activities and administration, Department of Agriculture — ~~ 


Estimated Permanent Appropriations for agricultural programs. A large 
percent of this sum will be used to remove surpluses from the market. 


These purchases will then be donated to domestic users. —______________ Nt a8 
UNA he ocal  WAE, ek Ok 


NATURAL RESOURCES NOT PRIMARILY AGRICULTURAL 


Rivers, harbors, flood control and river basin development __________-_______----------------- 
Sprite Ole ee orirt se ee: eh ee Sd Se ie 
GTeStE SCT V1 CC mann: sews ies Th erry) ee tg SO 
Nationa aR ATGeS CLV CC amie ope i Pe ee 8 de ee ers 
Bureau of Mines and Federal Mine Safety Board of Review __..._....------------------- 
SU meaae ea CES UIN Vi One eee ae ee ee ee oe ge ee eS 
er a a ee 
EEE SG a PETG SG GEO 75 1815) 0 9 a tO aS ne ern 
Administrative expenditures, Department of Interior ——______-__________-_______________------ 
Bonneville, Southeastern and Southwestern Power Administrations —___...--. 
ST 7 a cement ce 
el eer EE ayes aE aI ie ee ee ee 


Estimated Permanent Appropriations to conserve natural resources. This 
sum is allocated in large part to the Forest Service, Bureau of Land 


Management and Fish and Wildlife Service —__._-------.------- -----_---------------- 


SOCIAL SECURITY, HEALTH, EDUCATION, WELFARE AND HOUSING 


Grants to States for aid to dependent children and to the aged, blind, 


Bigdmoisa Died 2c. eae oe ee Pie thane ee 
Administrative expenses of public assistance and social security 
Office of Education <2... 


Student loans, teaching equipment, and facilities under Defense Edu- 


Cation MACt= = =e ee 
Assistance to schools in defense BRS. = ols eS een een. eee eee 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation —____.- -.---------------.-------------- 


Museums, art and recreational commissions, and D. C. educational and 


priedica WmiristititiCns te. 2 


DoOnsety a Ona NeseiNe ssOll banksy. ee Fs a 
internanonal Wheat waereement. tiscal 1960, 2 ee 


1,500,000 
107,094,000 


178,669,760 
11,625,000 
73,666,700 

399,000 


1,720,109,460 — 


48,700,754 


26,108,064 
7,835,848 
119,354,720 
26,690,450 
137,056,000 


2,188,000 


367,933,836 — 


267,240,200 
391,502,000 
330,000,000 

32,572,000 


1,527,368,648 
881,000,000 


40,682,000 
197,514,900 


345,489,000 


4,013,368,748 — 


934,680,600 
284,732,885 
175,986,500 
89,983,000 
32,261,000 
43,950,000 
37,049,000 
39,100,000 
11,796,000 
37,895,000 
20,520,000 
7,663,500 


151,494,000 
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2,087,400,000 
3,199,200 
60,490,331 


197,180,000 
280,407,000 
74,431,000 


47,687,600 


2.06 % 


44% 


4.82% 


2.24% 
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Reprinted with permission from Businesa Week, September 24, 1960. 
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The above chart is based on data in The Question of Gov- 
ernment Spending by F. M. Bator, M.I.T. economist. In 
commenting on this chart, Business Week says “Bator 
tackles the factual job of explaining why government 
spending has been the fastest growing sector of the econ: 
omy since 1929. It’s clear from his data that war—both 
hot and cold—must take the major share of the blame.... 
War also accounts for the big shift from state and local 
to federal spending: In 1929, state and local spending ac- 
counted for three-fourths of the public outlays; today, the 
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“does not include intergovernment payments 
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state and local share is only one-third of the total. . . . Bato 
estimates that about 80% of the interest cost of the publi 
debt results from war financing, and that about 25% oc 
the government’s transfer payments are made up of cas. 
pensions to veterans. In fact, over three-fourths of th 
federal budget results from past wars and the threat o 
future wars. Of course, war has also been the majo 
source of inflation—and thus accounts for more tha 
half of the total rise in government spending sine 
1929, measured in current dollars.”” (Emphasis added. 
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MILNER IN EUROPE 
(Continued from Page 1) 
| real person to the best of his capacity. 


Troubled Berlin 

The sparkling, colorful lights of West 
3erlin bring into clear focus the gay 
roups of people leisurely drinking after- 
10on coffee in sidewalk cafes, shops filled 
vith luxurious as well as necessary mer- 
handise, well-dressed purposeful shop- 
ers, Clean repaired buildings, new mod- 
rn structures and the rush of many auto- 
nobiles, all of which adds up to much 
yusiness activity and the life of free peo- 
le. One may walk or drive just a few 
locks and be confronted with the scene 
yf rubble which once was business blocks, 
1omes, and churches of a former gay and 
lappy city. Streets are lined with empty, 
lilapidated buildings, that is, back of 
stalin Allee which is the one “show place” 
yf East Berlin. A sort of pall hangs over 
he whole area—or is the visitor from the 
Nest just making comparisons! 


Christ or Communism? 


Within this paradoxical situation there 
s a group of Christians working under 
reat stress and handicaps to keep alive 
he Church of Jesus Christ in a culture 
vhich has a planned strategy to kill that 
hurch. About 45 or 50 fraternal workers 
epresenting many confessions are find- 
ng ways to support the struggling pastors 
nd congregations of the East. Some are 
yorking through a “Social and Industrial 
arish” program which brings the Chris- 
ian into close relationship with men and 
outh of the factories and Labor Unions. 
thers are working as counselors to pas- 
yrs and their congregations who desper- 
tely need another Christian with whom 
ney can share their disappointments and 
nter into the satisfactions of Christian 
Jlowship. Some others try to find ways 
nd means of giving material support to 
1e Churches in the East. 


An evening spent in this group of fra- 

nal workers revealed a oneness of pur- 
ose, a passionate commitment to a life 
nd death struggle and a love for the 
hurch which is above and beyond per- 
nal desires, comforts or even safety. 
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SIT-IN DEMONSRATIONS 
(Continued from Page 1) 

lished as one of the chief instruments for 
changing discriminatory practices. There 
are now more than 100 cities where the 
lunch counters are open—lunch counters 
that refused to serve Negroes prior to 
February 1, when the Sit-ins began. The 
effectiveness of the Sit-ins is in part due 
to the actual or threatened withdrawal of 
Negro buying from the business areas. 
“Selective buying” campaigns have been 
part of many of the Sit-in demonstrations. 
Another reason for effectiveness has been 
moral grounds from which the prevailing 
segregated patterns have been challenged. 
Few business men have been able to meet 
the argument that if Negroes are encour- 
aged to buy at the notions counter they 
ought also be served at the lunch counter. 


Sit-Ins Get Results 


In popularity, measured either by the 
number of persons directly involved or by 
the amount of support from the Negro 
community, the Sit-in far exceeds the 
other effective procedures of court action 
and legislation. 

As compared to court cases or legisla- 
tion, the Sit-ins are “immediate” in their 
effectiveness. (In about six months time 
the Sit-ins have opened lunch counters in 
more than 100 cities. The court cases on 
school desegregation take years to move 
through the required procedures—and 
then even if acted on favorably, do not in 
every case produce desegregated schools. ) 


The Sit-ins are popular for a second 
major reason—they provide a means of 
taking direct action by those who feel 
most keenly “that something should be 
done.” So Sit-ins have literally sprung up, 
here and there, wherever a small group 
decided that the time had come to take 
direct action. To participate in a Sit-in, 
you need not be a lawyer, nor an educator, 
nor have a long range educational pro- 
gram. 

Because of their proven effectiveness 
and their wide popularity, one can safely 
predict that the Sit-in will be the favorite 
instrument of Negroes and others inter- 
ested in ending segregation. 

Lewis H. DEER 
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SENIOR CITIZENS 
(Continued from Page 1) 

Act of 1960 and very likely will be pre- 
senting new plans to Congress, fall into 
two general categories. There is the 
Nixon-Javits Voluntary Plan which would 
be outside the Social Security system, ad- 
ministered by the states and handled 
through private insurance firms. Payments 
would be made by all who could afford it 
but for those who could not afford it the 
federal and state government would pay 
premiums, in whole or part. Participants 
with incomes above $3,600 a year would 
pay $13 a month and this would be scaled 
down to zero for people with incomes be- 
low $500. 

The Social Security Plan. for helping 
those over 65 meet medical cost had the 
backing of Senator Kennedy and Govern- 
or Rockefeller. Under this plan today’s 
retired workers would pay nothing but the 
72 million workers and their employers 
would each pay one-fourth of one per cent, 
or $12 a year. Self-employed people would 
pay three-eighth of one per cent or $18 a 
year. Both plans promise about the same 
benefits, including 60 days in the hospital, 
costing about $1,260; and another 60 days 
in a nursing home, worth approximately 
$600. There are numerous variations of 
both plans and benefits proposed by other 
groups. 


No Insurance for Millions 


U.S. News and World Report, in a re- 
cent issue, reports some of the human 
statistics that are the background for this 
concern over medical care for the aged. 
They point out that: 10 million citizens 
over 65 have no private medical health in- 
surance; medical costs have gone up 46 
per cent in 10 years; older families have 
less than half the income of younger fami- 
lies but spend twice as much on medical 
care; the median income of couples past 
65 is about $2,000 a year. 


Housing for the aged also is likely to 
receive further study. Although 60 per 
cent of the older Americans own their own 
homes, there is concern for more housing 
that will meet the special needs of older 
people. This might include additional 
financial assistance to private non-profit 
groups to build homes for older people. 

RoBert A. FANGMEIER 


PAGE SEVEN 


Priorities for Christian Action 
During the 1960's 


What are the top priorities in the area 
of Christian Action and Community Serv- 
ice during the decade of the 1960’s? Possi- 
bly your committee has already raised this 
question. Your National Department of 
Christian Action and Community Service 
has listed four priorities in order of im- 
portance: Peace and World Order, Civil 
Liberties and Civil Rights, Economic Jus- 
tice and Responsibility, Temperance, Pub- 
lic Morality and Civic Responsibility. 


These priorities are listed in the light of 
the revolution that is currently taking 
place in the world. A great need for Amer- 
ican Christians is to become aware of the 
revolutionary nature of the social, eco- 
nomic, political and cultural changes go- 


ing on around us daily. 


Peace and World Order 

The major question facing mankind to- 
day is whether there will be peace in the 
world. Everything else hinges upon wheth- 
er we can preserve and extend a degree of 
international order, understanding and co- 
operation. Your committee will want to 
increase the range and depth of study and 
discussion processes which will help your 
church understand the causes of war and 
directions of peace. It will also want to 
provide channels of expression and action 
which make effective whatever concerns 
might be developed for the cause of peace. 


Civil Liberties and Civil Rights 

Racial understanding and achievement 
of justice for minority groups are, without 
a doubt, crucial areas for our day. One of 
the most acute problems in the Civil 
Rights field in the United States is that 
of justice in the area of race relations. 
The task of securing equality of oppor- 
tunity and privilege for Negroes (the larg- 


est minority) and other racial minorities 
is one the church must not overlook. There 
are strides to be made in the field of edu- 
cation, voting, housing, public accommo- 
dations and employment. 

Other aspects of the Civil Liberties— 
Civil Rights field are: 1. the plight of the 
migrant workers; 2. tensions among re- 
ligious groups, Protestant and Catholic in 
particular; 3. freedom of speech and 
equality before the law; 4. freedom of re- 
ligion and “Separation of Church and 
Slate. 


Economic Justice and Responsibility 


There is a definite relationship between 
economic life and religion, but often the 
church overlooks this. Your committee 
will want to think in terms of the church’s 
responsibility in the matter of justice in 
the relations of management and labor; 
the question of the conservation of natural 
resources; how to develop a sense of 
Christian vocation among men working in 
large depersonalized industries; helping 
people face and accept responsibility for 
poverty and hunger elsewhere in the 
world. 

Public Morality 

Temperance, Public Morality and Civic 
Responsibility—this is the fourth priority 


The Committee on Christian Action and Community Service in your church may 
find suggestions and help from the following list of events, projects and resources: 


for the Decade of Decision. One does no 
have to look far to see the alcohol traffic 
gambling syndicates, prostitution, corrup 
political machines and indecent literature 
The major program in this area will be ii 
the field of beverage alcohol educatio: 
and control. 

For further information, write to th 
Department of Christian Action and Com 


munity Service. 


& 

An Evergrowing Need 

Many of our Church groups have take 
seriously the need for good used clothin; 
by peoples of the world. In 1958 ou 
churches contributed 119,548 pounds; 1 
1959, 155,726 pounds; and so far thi 
year, 263,048 pounds through the variou 
Church World Service Centers an 
UEMS. sae 

All that is necessary is to collect goo 
clean used clothing, pack it, label it care 
fully, and send it to your nearest Churecl 
World Service Center: New Windsor 
Maryland; Nappanee, Indiana; 110 E 
29th Street, St. Louis 10, Missouri; or 91' 
Emerald Avenue, Modesto, California. La 
bels and fliers are available on reques 
from the Department of Christian Actiot 
and Community Service, 222 Sout! 
Downey Avenue, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Prof. J. H. Walker, 
1709 Sacramento St. 
Berkeley 2, Carver. 


